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An efficiency survey act was passed by the legislature of 1915 and 
vetoed by the governor. A few consolidations of state departments 
have been made. A general civil service law for state employees has 
failed in the legislature, but the state board of control has made great 
progress in placing the sixteen state institutions under its charge upon 
a civil service basis. 

Sentiment for the single house legislature is growing rapidly in 
Nebraska. The last two or three state senates have converted thou- 
sands of voters to the proposition. The Farmers Cooperative and 
Educational Union with a membership of 35,000 in the state unani- 
mously approved the abolition of the state senate at its state convention 
January, 1918. 

At the November election of this year Nebraska voters will cast 
their ballots for and against a constitutional convention, with good 
prospects for the convention. 

The legislature of 1917 held the ground won by that of 1915 in the 
matter of legislative procedure, and made a gain in the direction of 
revision of bills. 

Addison E. Sheldon. 

Director Nebraska Legislative Reference Bureau. 



Pensions for Public Employees. In recent years there has been much 
legislation relating to pension systems for public employees. The pen- 
sion systems established by such legislation have, with but few excep- 
tions, been financially unsound in that no adequate provision has been 
made to procure or accumulate the funds necessary to pay the proposed 
pensions, nor has there been a general appreciation of the enormous 
ultimate cost of the pension systems created. 

Although at their latest sessions, a number of states (including Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, and New 
York) enacted further legislation of the same general character as 
that just described, there were passed in 1917 a few laws that represent 
distinct advances in the direction of sound pension plans. Thus, the 
act of the New York legislature relating to the teachers' retirement 
fund of New York City and the act of the Pennsylvania legislature es- 
tablishing a public school employees retirement system for the state of 
Pennsylvania provide pension systems that promise to be permanent 
institutions. These systems are so constructed that the payment of 
the retiring allowances is to be made under careful actuarial super- 
vision, of such a nature that funds are provided for all the pensions 
promised. 
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Under each of these systems the retiring employee receives a retiring 
allowance consisting of two parts, designated in the New York law 
as "annuity" and "pension." By this usage of the terms annuity and 
pension, it is understood that the annuity is derived from the contribu- 
tions of the employee while the pension is from contributions of em- 
ployer. In the Pennsylvania law, the same distinction is really made 
by calling one part "a teachers' annuity" and the other part a "state 
annuity." A distinction of this kind was also made in the 1913 law of 
Massachusetts creating a pension system for teachers. The recent New 
York and Pennsylvania laws, like the Massachusetts law of 1913, keep 
individual accounts, showing the contributions of each employee and 
the accumulations of his funds from interest earnings. These accumu- 
lations are a savings fund with which an annuity is procured at the 
time of retirement. The New York and Pennsylvania laws require 
payments by the employer into a contingent reserve fund so as to 
make the necessary funds available at the time of retirement to pay 
the pensions promised from contributions of the employer. Moreover, 
the city of New York in the case of New York teachers, and the state 
of Pennsylvania in the case of its school employees, guarantee 4 per 
cent interest compounded annually on all funds contributed by the 
employees. They further guarantee the payment of the pensions ac- 
cording to the provisions of the acts by stating explicitly in the laws 
that the payment of these retiring allowances is made in the one 
case an obligation of the city of New York, and in the other case an 
obligation of the state of Pennsylvania. 

In starting a pension system on a reserve fund basis, great difficulty 
arises from the fact that no funds are available on behalf of present 
employees. The situation would be very much easier to deal with if 
we had to consider only new entrants into the service. It is interest- 
ing to note that the city of New York is to pay $1,000,000 annually 
into the fund on account of present teachers, until the fund is in a sat- 
isfactory condition as shown by actuarial valuation. Similarly, on ac- 
count of the present school employees of Pennsylvania the state is to 
pay semi-annually into the fund an amount equal to 2.8 per cent of the 
total compensation paid to all contributors for service during the pre- 
ceding school year, and in every case an amount at least 3 per cent 
greater than the second preceding semi-annual payment. This is to 
be continued until the accumulated reserve is adequate, when added 
to future contributions, to meet future demands on the funds. These 
plans of the state of Pennsylvania and of New York City put the pen- 
sion systems on a basis analogous to legal reserve life insurance. The 
plans appear on first reading to be unnecessarily complex, but it should 
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be said in this connection that very often what appear to be simple 
provisions are actuarially impractical, whereas the statement that is 
most satisfactory and convenient for practical operation on an actuarial 
basis may require for precision a rather complex phraseology. 

It is the aim in the law for New York City teachers to provide at the 
age of 65, or after 35 years of service, a retiring allowance of about one- 
half the average salary, and to provide that one-half of this retiring 
allowance is an annuity purchased with the accumulated contributions 
of the teacher, and the other half is to be the pension paid from con- 
tributions by the city. There is, however, some flexibility to the 
amount of the annuity, as the accumulated contributions depend on the 
salary experiences of particular men. The practical result is that the 
amount of the annuity is simply the actuarial equivalent of the accumu- 
lated contributions, and may differ somewhat from the estimated 25 
per cent of average salary. In the law of Pennsylvania, the retirement 
age is fixed at 62, and the state annuity is 1/160 of the final salary for 
each year of service prior to the age of 62 years. The "teachers' an- 
nuity" is similar to that of New York City in that it is the actuarial 
equivalent of the accumulated contributions. 

In taking account of recent legislation dealing with pensions for public 
employees, it is significant that the state of Illinois has a commission 
working on this subject. A first commission presented a carefully pre- 
pared report to the 1917 session of the legislature. The report gave, 
among other things, the results of an actuarial investigation of the con- 
dition of the main funds of Illinois. With possibly one minor exception, 
these funds are grossly insolvent when judged from the point of view of 
comparing the cost of anticipated pensions with the funds to be expected 
from present sources of revenue. The report also dealt with the under- 
lying principles of a sound pension plan, and put forth a tentative model 
plan. The commission, however, recommended only certain tempo- 
rary legislation, as it found the problem too big and difficult to 
evolve a permanent pension policy in the few months at its disposal. 
The legislation enacted for Illinois in 1917 is, in general, in accord with 
the recommendations of the commission, with respect to increasing 
somewhat the contributions of employees, and with respect to provid- 
ing additions to the funds by increased taxation, without increasing the 
benefits offered. There is one important exception to the statement 
about not increasing benefits in that the benefits to the higher officials 
of the Chicago police were increased. The legislature of 1917 created 
a second Illinois pension laws commission, to continue the study of the 
problem with a view to formulating a pension policy and to recommend- 
ing permanent pension legislation. 
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While as already indicated, there was in 1917 considerable legisla- 
tion of the kind that takes little or no account of the future ultimate 
costs of the pensions that are authorized, it is fair to say that some of 
the legislation mentioned above offers decided encouragement to those 
who are interested in sound pension plans. 

H. L. Rietz. 

University of Illinois. 

Constitutional Amendments and Referenda Measures, 1917. Dur- 
ing 1917 the Massachusetts constitutional convention, which convened 
June 6 and adjourned November 28 to meet again in the summer of 
1918, held first place in interest and importance among the endeavors to 
revise or rewrite state constitutions. The convention was in session for 
practically six months and during that period passed three amend- 
ments for submission to the people at the last November election and 
a fourth amendment relative to the initiative and referendum for sub- 
mission to the people at the next November election. At the adjourn- 
ment of the convention some 331 measures had been considered; 24 
measures were before standing committees; 235 measures were before 
the committee of the whole; 29 resolutions had been favorably reported 
by committees; and 47 proposals had been rejected by the convention. 

The convention shortly after convening approved the plan to sub- 
mit each proposed change in the constitution separately to the elector- 
ate. Three such changes were placed on the 1917 ballot and in each 
case adopted by large majorities. One amendment provided that the 
general court shall have power to enact a law enabling voters, absent 
at the time of an election from the city or town of which they are in- 
habitants, to cast their vote for all officers to be elected or upon any 
question to be submitted at such an election. A second amendment 
provided that the commonwealth and the cities and towns of the state 
may take and provide for their inhabitants, in such manner as the gen- 
eral court shall determine, a sufficient supply of the necessaries of life, 
food and shelter during times of war, public exigency, emergency or 
distress. Both of these measures, being emergency war measures, 
were passed with majorities of 155,196 and 209,293 votes respectively. 
A third measure, the so-called "Sectarian Amendment," provided that 
no moneys shall be appropriated by the commonwealth for the support 
of common schools other than those which are conducted under the 
order and superintendence of the authorities of the town or city in 
which the money is expended, and no grants of land shall be made to 
any schools or institutions wherein any denominational doctrine is in- 
culcated, or which are not publicly owned or under exclusive control 



